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Scandinavian countries; he has something to say of their govern- 
ments and institutions ; he tells considerably more about their indus- 
tries and the home life of their peoples; he introduces sections de- 
voted to literature, architecture, and painting; and he adverts here 
and there to the scenery with an effect rather pleasing than weari- 
some. 

Nothing like well-rounded completeness is to be expected, of 
course, in a small volume of three hundred and twenty pages ; and 
it is true that in certain parts Mr. Leach's treatise betrays an un- 
avoidable inadequacy. The discussions of artists and men of let- 
ters, for example, show a tendency to become mere lists of names 
interspersed with characterizations too brief to be really illuminat- 
ing. The author has been quite successful, however, in supplying 
clear impressions regarding those topics on which he chooses to 
dilate. His remarks concerning Brandes, Bjornson and Ibsen, 
Strindberg and Lagerlof, are instructive to those not already ac- 
quainted with these authors, and in each case they convey some- 
thing of the national background and point of view. He has been 
judicious in the choice of subjects for detailed consideration. His 
account of the political and literary enthusiasm stirred in Norway 
over the effort to supersede the half-Norsified Danish, which had be- 
come the cultivated language of Norway, by a revival of the old 
Norse speech based upon local dialects, gives a glimpse into a frame 
of mind interesting and quite alien to us. In general, the varied facts 
contained in the volume are set forth with a definiteness, a selec- 
tive emphasis, or an appeal to the imagination that give them some- 
what more point and persistence in the memory than is usual for 
bookish statements. The reader will be strongly impressed by the 
gradual transformation of Norway from an agricultural to a manu- 
facturing country ; by her harnessing of the waterfalls ; by the elec- 
trification of the Swedish railroads. How many Americans know 
that the first practical application of the Bessemer steel process was 
made by a Swede (G. F. Goransson) ; that another (Alfred Nobel) 
invented dynamite; that a third (Gustaf de Laval) invented the 
cream-separator? How many of us know anything of Lapland or 
have ever heard of the Lapland Express; — that " bejewelled phantom 
of luxurious content, hurrying across the bleak steppes in the 
mysterious Northern night ' ' ? 



The Histoey of Twelve Days (July 24th to August 4th, 
1914). By J. W. Headlam, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1915. 

To those who are interested in the quasi-legal question as to what 
nation was immediately responsible for the outbreak of the European 
war, Mr. Headlam 's book may be recommended, with the proviso 
that the author, an Englishman, is avowedly pro-Ally in his sym- 
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pathies. " Writing in the middle of the great war," says Mr. Head- 
lam in his preface, " it would he foolish to claim the merit of im- 
partiality. Impartiality means that one is indifferent to the results 
of an investigation, and to us the results are of vital moment. I will, 
however, say this, that even if not impartial, I have written no word 
which I do not believe to be true." 

In the diplomatic correspondence published by the various Gov- 
ernments, Mr. Headlam finds the prime and almost the sole authori- 
ties for his study. These he has thoroughly digested, arranging his 
material in the form of a connected narrative, and quoting original 
documents, or the significant parts of them, not in notes or ap- 
pendices, but as integral parts of his discourse. Obviously he has 
intended to build up his story as far as possible out of precise cita- 
tions, and he has reduced his comment to the minimum necessary 
for clearness and for the drawing out of the inferences which the 
narrative as he frames it plainly requires. 

It is obvious that from a discussion of the pros and cons of dip- 
lomatic correspondence only a more or less superficial case can be 
deduced : the underlying motives, the ultimate justifications, if they 
exist, will not in this way come to light. Mr. Headlam, indeed, dis- 
claims any attempt to penetrate further than the formal statements 
of the Governments concerned in the disputes out of which the war 
grew : he does not try to write a philosophy of the causes of the war, 
nor a refutation of militaristic ethics. To an otherwise uninformed 
reader of the story told by Mr. Headlam with what seems an obvious 
concern for accuracy, it cannot but appear that it was Germany 
and her ally, Austria, that made the European war inevitable. This 
the diplomatic correspondence, seen in perspective, makes tolerably 
plain. The whole attitude of the German Government seems hardly 
explicable except upon the ground that this Government did not de- 
sire peace except on terms that it knew other Governments would not 
accept. "It is indeed true," writes the author, " that they [the 
Germans] would doubtless have preferred a peaceful solution, pro- 
vided that a peaceful solution could be obtained by the submission 
of Kussia ; this is in reality what is meant by the phrase ' localiza- 
tion of the conflict.' This meant, not that the matter was one in 
which Russia was not concerned, but that such diplomatic pressure 
should be used as to prevent Russia from establishing, as she would 
doubtless wish to do, her right to be consulted." 

Indications of this general attitude on the part of Germany come 
up again and again in the course of Mr. Headlam 's narrative, and 
constitute its chief controversial points. 

Untrue, by many indications, the author believes the protesta- 
tions of the German diplomatists that their Government was ignorant 
of the scope of the note sent by Austria to Serbia. Though it is 
quite possible that Herr von Jagow had not seen the note in its 
final form, it is hardly to be believed that the heads of the Govern- 
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ment had not been warned of its probable nature. ' ' This had been 
the subject of constant discussion in the press for a week or more 
before the 23d. Austrian newspapers had referred to the details 
of it with obviously good knowledge." If the German Government 
had wished to ensure that impossible demands should not be included 
in the Austrian Note, they had ample opportunity to intervene. On 
the other hand, it is, in the author's opinion, unthinkable that the 
German Government should have given to Austria a completely free 
hand as they profess to have done, and have pledged their full sup- 
port to a document of which they had no knowledge, realizing, as 
they must have done, the incalculable consequences in which such a 
course might involve their country. 

The first effort to ameliorate the situation created by the Austrian 
Note was the suggestion made by Russia and supported by Italy, 
France, and England, that the very short time-limit fixed in that note 
be lengthened. This suggestion was rejected by Austria and was very 
coolly received by Germany. Herr von Jagow in a conversation re- 
ported by M. Bronewsky expressed " doubts as to the wisdom of 
Austria yielding at the last moment, ' ' and advanced the opinion that 
" such a step on her part might increase the assurance of Serbia." 
A discussion of the very conciliatory Serbian reply and of the Aus- 
trian attitude toward it seems to establish the fact that " Austria 
went to war with Serbia — thereby deliberately running the risk of 
involving the whole of Europe in war — because she demanded in- 
tegral acceptance of her Note, and because she would neither give 
the time nor agree to the establishment of the machinery to convey 
in an official manner to the Serbian Government the explanation 
which might easily have resulted in complete agreement." 

With reference to the English proposals for mediation, Mr. Head- 
lam strongly suggests that the German Government acted in bad 
faith. Both Herr Von Jagow and the Chancellor claim to have ex- 
erted the greatest pressure upon Austria, and to have done their 
best to influence her toward peace. On the other hand, neither in 
the German White Book nor in the Austrian Red Book is there a 
single document showing that real pressure was used. " We have 
several documents bearing on this matter, but in every case they 
consist simply of a bare communication to Vienna of proposals for 
mediation." Exhibit No. 43 of the Austrian Red Book, for example, 
simply conveys one of the English proposals with the addendum: 
' ' Herr von Tschirschky was commissioned to bring the English pro- 
posal before the Vienna Cabinet for their consideration." The dis- 
crepancy appears to be best explained by the supposition that the 
Chancellor was aware that the war party in Vienna and especially 
in Buda Pesth was receiving support from Berlin, .and that his efforts 
for peace were in this way rendered nugatory. 

German pressure in the interests of peace was brought to bear, 
in fact, not upon Austria-Hungary, but upon Russia. The three 
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methods available — persuasion, isolation, intimidation — were succes- 
sively tried. Persuasion failed when Eussia declined to accept as 
sufficient the Austrian assurance that nothing dangerous to her in- 
terests was contemplated. Diplomatic isolation failed when France 
refused to be separated from her ally, and Great Britain turned a 
deaf ear to proposals that seemed to her manifestly unjust. Intimi- 
dation followed. " As soon as the determination of Russia to make 
herself heard as against the Austrian attack upon Serbia was known, 
the German Government began to use language at St. Petersburg 
which in no equivocal way showed that if Russia continued her pro- 
test she would have to meet in war the combined Austrian and Ger- 
man armies." The German attitude is made clear in a document 
containing instructions to the envoys of the Prussian Government 
accredited to the different Governments of Germany — a formal ex- 
planation, in fact, of the Imperial policy to the Federated Govern- 
ments. From this document no one would guess that any exception 
might be taken to the demands of Austria upon Serbia, or that Ser- 
bia was prepared to satisfy a large part of Austria's requirements. 
The references to Russia are equally misleading. " There is not a 
word as to the weighty and responsible protest made by the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, not a word of the proposals to discuss 
the situation with Austria, not a word of the Russian offer to help the 
Austrians in getting the guarantees to which they were entitled. ' ' 

The most serious impeachment of German good faith, however, 
is the charge which Mr. Headlam feels justified in making after ex- 
amination of the documents in the case, that Berlin deliberately frus- 
trated the renewed English attempts at mediation by suppressing 
the message, sent from Vienna to Berlin, in which Austria for the 
first time accepted the principle of mediation between herself and 
Serbia. Sir Edward Grey never received this answer to his pro- 
posals — an answer which would have given him the long-desired 
basis for effective negotiation with both Austria and Russia — and 
nothing was known of it till the telegram was published six months 
later by the Austrian Government. The motive for this suppression, 
Mr. Headlam thinks, is evident : Germany desired to have it appear 
that the reason why nothing had come from Vienna was the mobiliza- 
tion of the Russian army. 

The points instanced show the general trend of Mr. Headlam 's 
argument without, of course, supplying even an outline of his dis- 
course, which follows out with extreme care and thoroughness all the 
negotiations from the sending of the Austrian Note to the invasion 
of Belgium. The effect is to cast the responsibility of the war almost 
wholly upon Germany. 



